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‘The utmost emphasis on distinctions of value, in all the 
things that man makes and does, is not an emphasis on 
inequality of being. — Raymond Williams (318) 


The rise of cultural studies within the United States, predominantly in 
English departments, has been greeted with no small measure of disquiet 
within French departments, and not only on the part of traditionalists 
unwilling to move with the times. Though a certain pressure to stay up to 
date is without a doubt making itself felt, it is still unclear what this 
movement means for the future of French studies. Indeed, even as the 
announcements of jobs within French departments for specialists in cultural 
studies proliferate on the MLA job list, the question of exactly what such 
specialists in fact do within the context of French studies is as yet undefined 
(Petrey 382). While this question continues to work itself out within hiring 
committees and editorial boards, it nevertheless behooves us to ask the 
question: “What is cultural studies?” 

Tts practitioners in other disciplines have long been loath to offer much 
in the way of a definition, for reasons which, they tell us, have everything to 
do with the intellectual originality of the burgeoning field. As the editors of 
the influential collection cum stocktaking Cultural Studies take great pains to 
point out, cultural studies “is not merely interdisciplinary” but “is often . 
actively and aggressively anti-disciplinary.” It is also anti-methodological— 
its “method” being a kind of bricolage—and this is so by design (Nelson, 
Treichler, and Grossberg 1-2). To ask what cultural studies is, they imply, is 
to misunderstand this fundamental anti-or post-disciplinarity. Nevertheless, 
some work fits easily under the rubric of cultural studies and some work 
does not. A critical leftist rhetoric of “progressivism,” “activism,” and 
“intervention’—"‘cultural reading’ as an act of resistance” (Wallace 656), 
for example—is clearly a necessary and perhaps even a sufficient condition 
for having one’s work accepted as work in cultural studies. Moreover, the 
cultural studiers themselves, for want of a better term, do have a relatively 
dear idea of what docs and does not count as workin cultural studies, despite 
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the persistence of “borderline cases”—work on traditional “high” culture 
from a progressive perspective, for example—and a certain anxiety that 
cultural studies might turn out to be “every damn thing” (Hall, “Cultural 
Studies” 292). Indeed, one is encouraged to find the editors of the 
aforementioned collection assert that although cultural studies “resists . 
definition’ (Nelson, Treichler, and Grossberg 4) it “cannot be just anything” 
G), since, given the imposing size of the volume and the general explosion 
in publications in cultural studies, one might well have had doubts about 
the matter. 

However, the very looseness of the discipline provides an invincible 
yet ultimately question-begging defense against any criticism of the 
discipline’s premises. Any critique can be met with the objection that 
“cultural studies is much more heterogeneous than portrayed, taking as many 
different forms as there are cultural theorists.” Yet this heterogeneity is only 
apparent. It is an outgrowth and consequence of a set of normative ideals 
that underlie cultural studies as put forth and theorized by its main 
practitioners. 

My discussion of cultural studies will focus mostly on the 788-page 
Cultural Studies volume cited above. This volume comprises the proceedings 
of an important conference on the future of the anti-discipline held in 1990 
and featuring many of the major stars of the field. The forty essays it contains 
provide a wide sampling of perspectives that have been characterized as 
belonging to cultural studies by those in the mainstream of the field. Yet, 
what is striking about the essays in this collection is that, despite the wide 
range of topics discussed, the various disciplinary backgrounds of the 
contributors, and the many issues that divide the cultural studiers, the 
underlying premises and particularly the conception of culture remain 
remarkably consistent. I believe that this conception and those premises 
havenot evolved in the intervening years and that the questions that continue 
to exercise the cultural studiers do nothing more than play out the 
consequences of a logic already in place in 1990. 

Given that cultural studies is neither nothing nor just anything at all, 
and given its widening influence in literature departments, it is not only 
possible but desirable to examine the presuppositions and implications of 
the notion of “culture” that it utilizes, In the absence of any precise 
methodology or disciplinary rigor, it appears to be the conception of their 
object of study—culture—that holds together the various cultural studies 
approaches. I intend to argue that this notion of culture is not only 
idiosyncratic, but flawed in ways that the rhetoric of cultural studies would 
neverlead one toexpect. At the same time, it appears tobe entirely consonant 
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with the idiosyncratic subculture that is the cultural studies milieu. In the 
three sections that follow, I will examine first the notion of culture used by 
cultural studies and then the cultural studies subculture itself. Finally, 1 
will return to the question of the usefulness of the cultural studies model for 
French studies. 


L. The Culture That Cultural Studies Studies; or, Why Not Me? 


‘The most tangible effect of the rise of cultural studies is the opening of 
the curricula and research agendas of “literature departments” to vast areas 
beyond the study of literature itself: not only popular art but everything 
from gas stations to drag racing to drag queens. This is, of course, in addition 
to the rise of the variety of politically motivated approaches. If there is one 
idea that is meant to justify this move from, as the title of a recent book 
would have it Literary into Cultural Studies, itis the notion that the specificity 
of high cultural categories like “literature”—the distinction between literature 
and non-literature—is untenable and that therefore a radical opening of the 
field covered by what used to be called literary study is not only salutary, 
but necessary. Indeed, a failure to carry out such an opening is unjustifiable: 
“the binary which excludes popular culture as an outside while conserving 
asan inside a canon of specially literary texts simply cannot be sustained as 
a serious intellectual argument” (Easthope 5-6). A somewhat less radical 
claim that one often finds in work in cultural studies and related fields is 
that if not the specificity, then at least the value attributed to the works called 
“literature,” as opposed to subaltern works, is unjustifiable. At first glance, 
these two views would appear to be incompatible, at least in their ultimate 
aims. Those who seek to attack the principles on which the value of 
“literature” is based (generally through assessments like: “those works are 
no better than others that have therefore been unfairly excluded”), would 
argue logically enough for an expansion of the literary canon to include 
valuable subaltern or otherwise marginalized works. Those, like Antony 
Easthope, who argue against the specificity of “literature” (e.g,, “there is 
nothing at root that separates these works from other cultural productions”), 
on the other hand, seek the explosion of the canon, an utter and complete 
leveling in which anything and everything to which significance can be 
attributed—any “signifying practice”—is a worthy object of study for a new 
anti-discipline. The seeming incompatibility between these two positions 
evaporates upon further examination. 

Most work in cultural studies proceeds from the notion that the 
specificity of categories like “literature” derives from positive evaluation, 
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that the specificity is unthinkable outside of the hierarchy that grants, for 
example, the works in the “Literature” section of American bookstores a 
prestige that it denies to the more pedestrian offerings of the “Fiction,” 
“Mystery,” and “Science Fiction” sections. Easthope, for example, writes 
that “the high culture/popular culture opposition was founded in a 
conception of value: while literary value is present in the canonical work, it 
is absent from the texts of popular culture” (Easthope 42). Concepts without 
clear boundaries like “literature” and “art” are notoriously difficult ones to 
get a handle on. Easthope and other people working in cultural studies see 
terms like “literature” and “art” as exclusively honorific, so that at bottom 
the ontological category has no other basis than the favorable judgments of 
those “tastemakers” in positions of authority: critics, editors, gallery owners, 
etal. This view has a long pedigree. The emphasis on “literature” as an 
honorific category where the term is only correctly applied to works of 
“genius” and “masterpieces” is a hallmark of Romantic aesthetics from 
Novalis through Heidegger and remains a respectable, if contested, position 
today The emphasis on the institutional procedures by which artworks 
become “enftanchised” as art works, on the other hand, has been the defining 
feature of what has been known as the “institutional theory” in the 
philosophy and sociology of art since the early 1960s.* 

Cultural studies not only combines these two ways of thinking about 
art—the Romantic aesthetics of value and institutional theories of arthood 
as “enfranchisement”—in an original way, it extends them to areas farbeyond 
categories like “literature” that are relatively vague and difficult to discern. 
For its partisans, not just “literature,” but all “identities,” all putative “facts” 
have their basis in enfranchised value judgments. Following the 
perspectivism of Nietzsche and his heirs, they see all facts as merely solidified 
or crystallized values, which is what they mean when they say, as they often 
do, that “reality is culturally constructed” (Grover 238). Just as, in their 
view, literature’s distinction from non-literature is rooted in a perceived 
superiority of “literature” relative to what does not receive this title, all other 
distinctions have this same genealogy: “facts” are merely values in disguise? 
‘One participant, for example, argues that “since the concerns and issues of 
women of color are so rarely included in prevailing definitions of ‘reality; 
any analysis which suggests that ‘reality’ or ‘knowledge,’ is notsimply given 
but rather produced, seems to me particularly welcome” (Wallace 659). 
“Concerns and issues” here can only mean “values and interests,” and reality 
itself—rather than the beliefs we have about it or the questions we ask of 
it—is held to be unsatisfactory for somehow reflecting the “concerns and 
issues” of some but not all. 
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The view that facts are crystallized values is clearly meant to pose a 
challenge to modern notions of knowledge as objective and disinterested. 
In this, cultural studies would seem to have a view not so far removed from 
that attributed to most of the world’s belief systems by anthropologists like 
Louis Dumont. Dumont argues that within every society—with the limited 
exception of modern, Western societies—ideas and values, éire and devoir- 
étre are indissociable ("Valeur” 238-40). In Dumont's schema, a traditional 
society is one in which values are embedded in facts, so that the values of 
the culture are held to derive from the very nature of things. A modern 
society, by contrast, is one in which facts and values are rigidly separated to 
theextent possible, so that questions of what should be are never to bejustified 
by what is and, conversely, the assessment of what is the case is not to be 
affected by the desires or interests of the assessor. In this light, the cultural 
studies reduction of fact to value would appear to be resolutely postmodern: 
opposed to the modern separation of éire and devoir-étre yet without for all 
that representing a return to a traditional and hierarchical rooting of value in 
fact within a “Great Chain of Being.” Indeed, cultural studies is in many 
ways a postmodern hybrid of the traditional and the modem, a recoupling 
of fact and value but in a way adapted to an individualistic and egalitarian 
society. In its view, facts are derived from and genealogically reducible to 
the values of the individuals who hold that they are facts. 

In practice, this reduction of fact to value has as a consequence that the 
arguments put forward by the partisans of cultural studies consistently 
confuse fact and value. On the one hand, they attack the specificity—the 
relative yet porous self-identity—of categories like literature so as to undercut 
their value. On the other hand, they attack the value so as to undercut their 
specificity. Nevertheless, the form of these arguments is relatively consistent. 
They generally run as follows: 

1) The specificity /prestige of literature has no basis. It is not grounded, 
for it lacks the metaphysical foundation that would guarantee its stability. 
In other words, the category called literature is infinitely protean and 
malleable with no essence or set of necessary and sufficient conditions that 
would hold it together. It is, in a word, not “natural” but “socially 
constructed.” Therefore, 

2) The specificity /prestige of literature relative to non-literature is an 
ideological mystification. From this it follows that we need to: 

3a) abandon the study of the arbitrarily limited and ungrounded 
category of literature in order to turn our attention to the broader field of 
“signifying practices,” and/or, 
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3b) unmask the manifold ways in which this ideological category both 
serves and bolsters the interests of “dominant groups.” 


Both the argument for the expansion of literary studies and the more 
radical one for their explosion therefore share a point of view. Invariably 
they assume that the justification for the choice and demarcation of a 
disciplinary object of study must be a consequence of a prior positive 
evaluation, For cultural studies, this specificity is seen as having proven to 
be an ideological mystification rooted in positive evaluation (e.g, the books 
that have been judged to be “great” by those in positions of authority—that 
reflect their “concerns and issues”—are called “literature”; those judged less 
great do not qualify). As a result, not only should curricula and research 
agendas be opened to hitherto subaltern forms of cultural production 
(mystery novels, grade B movies, pop songs, ete.), but the object of study 
within what used to be literature departments must become “culture” taken 
at the greatest level of generality, that of all “signifying practices.” In other 
words, categories like “literature” and “art” are rooted in value judgments: 
of the manifold potential or putative “works” produced by humankind, only 
those to which the highest value is attributed are bestowed with the honorific 
term “art.” It follows that the very notion of “bad art” is a contradiction in 
terms. Cultural studies shares this premise with some unlikely bedfellows— 
Matthew Arnold, F. R. Leavis, and Immanuel Kant come to mind—while 
seeking to cut its legs out from under it by means of the mordant genealogical 
question: “Whose values?” 

If facts are only values in disguise, one might expect an endeavor calling 
itself “cultural studies” to see hierarchy as the uneliminable “really real,” 
the underlying and irreducible substrate by which our seemingly-immediate 
experience is always conditioned. For hierarchy is the systemic form that 
evaluation takes within a culture. Cultural studies might then be a kind of 
comparative anthropology: an exploration of the differences in the hierarchies 
by which all societies are structured. Yet far from embracing the notion of 
hierarchies of value as the defining trait of culture, the partisans of cultural 
studies speak of hierarchy in unremittingly hostile terms, seeing their task 
as one of “resisting the subordination of human beings in hierarchical 
relations of power” (Slack and Whitt 576). In the cultural studies view, all 
hierarchies and the kinds of subordination they entail can only be seen as 
the result or the embodiment of “relations of power.’* Much of the tension 
within work in cultural studies originates in the attempt to do two 
incompatible things at once: to reduce fact to value and nature to culture 
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while at the same time flattening all values and levelling all hierarchies, 
treating both fact and hierarchy as mystifications that must be destabilized, 
This contradiction is constitutive of the notion of “culture” employed by 
cultural studies. It is one that is resolved by a further reduction: a reduction 
of culture and the hierarchies of value it entails to the results of relations of 
{force and, thereby, in their view, to the results of political struggle. For it is 
inconceivable to them that any hierarchy might not be something that has 
been imposed and enforced, given that our shared cultural hierarchies are not 
something that any of us have freely chosen, It is as if the “natural” or 
“ideal” state of a culture were one in which there would be a perfect absence 
of hierarchy and a perfect equality and equivalence of all opinions and 
comportments. If we have hierarchies and systems of evaluation that 
virtually none of us has had a say in, if we are confronted with “facts” that 
we are powerless to change, then it can only be because they have been 
forcibly imposed on us by those whom they benefit. 

Inshort, what cultural studies often refers to as the “social construction 
of reality” amounts to the following. First, a reduction of “reality” to the 
social or cultural. This is the upshot of the claim that there is no value-free 
perspective and that all so-called “facts” are value-laden in ways that have 
been socially and culturally determined. Second, a reduction of the social 
and the cultural to the result of the agglomeration or shaking out of competing 
interests in a power struggle. What we call “society” or “culture” amounts 
to the putting into place of illegitimate and arbitrary hierarchies, hierarchies 
that are illegitimate because they are arbitrary. All of which can be summed 
up in three formulas that describe the underlying premises of cultural studies: 


1) knowledge = belief + power 
2) social norms/hierarchies of value = interests /values + power 
3) belief = interest (where “=” in all cases means “reduces to”) 


According to (1), of the manifold beliefs that people hold or may hold, 
the ones held by people who have the power and authority to impose them 
are what come to be called “knowledge.”® According to (2), the interests 
and personal values of those who have the power to impose them are what 
come to be taken as “norms” and hierarchies by the rest of us. And the 
extreme utilitarianism of point (3) follows from these two: once one has 
eliminated, as Henry Giroux puts it, the ideological view that knowledge 
consists in “some kind of correspondence with a self-enclosed objective 
reality” (202), and one sees it as merely belief enfranchised by power, one is 
hard put to provide any source for belief itself other than self-interest. Each 
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of us believes what it is in our interests to believe, so that not only objectivity 
but even disinterestedness is impossible. Or, as John Fiske puts it: 


‘The social norms, or that which is socially acceptable, are of course neither 
neutral nor objective; they have developed in the interests of those with 
social power, and they work to maintain their sites of power by naturalizing 
them into commonsense—the only—social positions for power. ("British 
Cultural” 257) 


After Foucault, to view “the production of knowledge in the context of 
power” (Giroux 202) amounts to reducing the former in large measure to 
the latter. Or, as Foucault put it, “la vérité est elle-même pouvoir” 
CEntretien,” 3:160)? Just as “fact” is a mask for the values that underlie it, 
“knowledge” is merely power in disguise: the power to impose one's beliefs 
and, ultimately, one’s values on others who do notshare them and are thereby 
both marginalized and dominated by this “imposition of a particular view of 
the world” (Martin 418). The agglomeration of these dominant values 
amounts to what cultural studies’ partisans often and interchangeably call 
“the dominant culture” or “the dominant ideology.” Power is then above all 
a catalyst, a kind of Philosophers’ Stone that is able to turn the dross of 
individual beliefs and interests into the gold of collectively shared knowledge 
and norms. Absent power, those beliefs and interests are all equivalent: in 
itself, none is superior to another. And since facts are held tobe mere values 
in disguise (formula 3), it follows that formula 1 reduces to formula 2: all 
“knowledge” is then simply normative, a constraining rule of conduct, and 
a form of control. The content of those rules is the simple manifestation of 
the interests of those who have the power to impose them. Interest and 
power or, more precisely, power in the service of interests—which together 
define “politics” in the cultural studies perspective—are the two key concepts 
for understanding culture? 

Allof this is at work ina theme that recurs constantly throughout Cultural 
Studies, usually as a prelude to an inspiring set of imperatives, namely, that 
because distinctions and categories are not natural they can only be political: 
“{I|dentities are not found but made ... they are not just there, waiting to be 
discovered in the vocabulary of Nature, but . . . have to be culturally and 
politically constructed through political antagonism and cultural struggle” 
(Mercer 427). This amounts, as another contributor to Cultural Studies 
pertinently points out, to “redefining what counts as political”: in the case 
the author is discussing, the cultural studier will attempt to displace “science 
education’ from ‘the exposition of natural facts’ to revealing it as the 
imposition of a particular view of the world” (Martin 418). Science itself 
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can then be exposed as merely “one purveyor of a view of the world from a 
particular vantage point,” a “knowledge” that “is often able to masquerade 
as ‘natural fact’ a powerful means by which its vision of hierarchical human 
relationships is learned and internalized” (411). “Political” here and for 
most of the cultural studiers means “power struggle among competing 
interests” (i.e. interests + power). Since power struggle is everywhere that 
one finds “facts” and the norms to which they are reduced, it follows that 
everything is “political.” 

Here, as in many of the essays in this collection, “science,” like 
“positivism” is a caricatural bogeyman. In the cultural studies lexicon, it 
represents a “naive” belief in “nature,” the “reality of the real,” and the 
possibility of separating facts from values, understanding from both opinion 
and free-floating interpretation, the way things are from someone's interested 
view of the way they ought to be. One can easily cut to the heart of the 
worldview implied by the cultural studies position by asking the question: 
If what science education “exposes” amounts to the unwarranted “imposition 
of a particular view of the world,” then why should we expect the 
“revelation” of this “fact” not to suffer the same defect, i.e., to be anything 
more than an “imposition” in the guise of “revelation”? Ifall “revelation’— 
including science, the modern paradigmatic instance of such revelation—is 
in fact “imposition,” and if all knowledge is a power play, then how can the 
unmasking and demystifying carried out by cultural studies itself escape 
this fate? Is it not itself just another “imposition”? 

The originality of cultural studies lies in fully accepting the abyssal 
consequences of this position, rather than shying away from them. For 
cultural studies aims to be a “knowledge” demystified regarding the besis 
of knowledge in power. It thereby also aims to be a force to be reckoned 
with. If, as one of the contributors to Cultural Studies once pithily put it in 
another context, “all knowledge is a condensed node in an agonistic power 
field” (Haraway, “Situated” 577), the findings of researchers in cultural 
studies and the distinctions drawn by them are not themselves removed 
from power but are, rather, themselves a power play.” 

Although many of the contributors to Cultural Studies stress the need 
for actual political work outside of the confines of the academy, given that 
cultural studies has its power base within English departments it is not 
surprising that the terrain on which these power struggles are supposed to 
be waged is that of language and representation, where “identities are made.” 
Taking poststructuralist theories of language as articles of faith, the cultural 
studiers, as represented in the Cultural Studies volume, take the Saussurean 
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thesis of the arbitrariness of the sign to its furthest extreme, concluding from 
the fact that the relationship between linguistic signifiers and their signified 
is arbitrary, that signifiers are therefore essentially indeterminate in their 
relation to meaning. Since all signifiers are thus “floating signifiers” 
(McRobbie 722) and since there is no “transcendental signified,” all signifiers 
must have had their meanings somehow assigned to them. Why do our 
words mean what they mean and not something else? “Who decides? Who 
has the power to decide?” (Nelson, Treichler, and Grossberg 13), The cultural 
studies hypothesis meant to answer this question is that the meanings can 
only have been imposed by power: “language . .. cannot be abstracted from 
the forces and conflicts of social history” and is “always implicated in power 
relationships” (Giroux 203) for “the meaning of texts, discourses, and political 
events is a continuing site of struggle” (Nelson, Treichler, and Grossberg 
13). If our words mean what they mean, this can only be because it serves 
the interests of someone and has been imposed on those whose interests it 
does not serve. Since cultural studies explicitly sees itself as “a mode of 
study which is engaged and which seeks not the truth, but knowledge and 
understanding as a practical and material means of communicating with 
and helping to empower subordinate social groups and movements” 
(McRobbie 721), it makes sense that it would see its task as “attempting, to 
recast . . . terms by inflecting new meanings and by prizing apart and 
disentangling old ones” (726). In other words, language and the meanings 
of words and symbols are themselves sites of contestation. From this the 
cultural studiers conclude that, through language, everything—all human 
meaning, all identities—is “political,” in the sense with which they use this 
word. And yet, because it is almost exclusively through language and the 
inflection of its meanings that “everything is political,” one often gets the 
impression thatonly language is political: “To be empowered is to be ‘other’ 
to be read as different by making the sign your own, What it means to be 
disenfranchised shifts accordingly: to be disempowered is to be 
‘conventional’ that is, to lose possession of the sign” (Slack and Whitt 578). 
No doubt this is a comforting thought for political activists whose praxis 
happens to take place within the relatively isolated confines of literature 
departments where “taking possession of the sign,” at least for faculty, is a 
fairly simple matter and being empowered by being “other” and 
“unconventional” is mildly tolerated. But the overwhelming emphasis on 
the "politics of meaning” to the exclusion of serious institutional and social 
analysis gives the heavy “political” emphasis of the essays in Cultural Studies 
a somewhat frivolous and ineffectual cast. 
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As we have seen, in the view of the cultural studiers, all knowledge 
and the very meanings of our words are nothing more than relations of 
force. The cultural studies viewpoint is no exception. Disabused of all 
illusions regarding “truth” and “objectivity” (whose truth? whose 
objectivity?) it sees itself not as an attempt to discover or uncover anything 
in particular about its objects of study, but as an intervention or performative 
discourse, an attempt to impose a view and a set of interests, “to reshape 
knowledge according to the strategy of transgression” (Giroux 202). It aims 
“to do more than just study mass-produced culture, but change it” (Penley 
496). The word “studies” in “cultural studies” would then seem to be 
something of a misnomer: “insurgency” might be more accurate, As the 
editors of Cultural Studies put it: “In virtually all traditions of cultural studies, 
its practitioners see cultural studies not simply as a chronicle of cultural 
change butas an intervention in it, and see themselves not simply as scholars 
providing an account but as politically engaged participants” (Nelson, 
Treichler, and Grossberg 5). Against the “imposition of a particular point of 
view” that “masquerades as natural fact,” cultural studies seeks to impose a 
different view, attempting to fill what one contributor calls 


the need for forms of cultural theory and polities that will concern 
themselves with the production and placing of forms of knowledge—of 
functioning truths—that can concretely influence the agendas, calculations, 
and procedures of those entities which can be thought of as agents operating 
within, or in elation to, the fields of culture concerned. (Bennett 32) 


In the end it turns out that itis not the imposition of particular points of 
view in the guise of natural fact per se that cultural studies criticizes as 
illegitimate or otherwise puts in question, Notions like “illegitimacy” would 
imply a kind of “juridical,” “liberal,” bourgeois view based in other notions 
like “right” that have been “abstracted” from power and particular interests 
and that cultural studies rejects." There can be no question of opposing the 
illegitimate power of the “dominant ideology” with a “legitimate” or more 
“just” power, for what counts as “legitimate” is itself also seen as a function 
of power and interest. Notions like “legitimacy” have no sense because 
they are merely masks for interests enforced by power and that serve no 
ends beyond their own propagation. That particular points of view come to 
impose themselves—to be imposed by others—as natural facts, rather than 
being a lamentable state of affairs whose unmasking would be the first step 
in the formation of a more just society possessed of non-ideological meanings 
(meanings not based in power) and non-oppressive norms, instead turns 
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out to be the metaphysical condition of all “knowledge” production as an 
effect of power. Since there are no “natural facts” that are not, at root, 
impositions of particular points of view, what is objectionable to the cultural 
studiers cannot be the imposition of particular points of view by means of 
power. To object to that would amount to objecting to what they see as our 
human condition. What is objectionable, rather, is the imposition of the 
particular points of view of others: the “truth”—or what passes for it—shall 
only enslave ye. The difference between knowledge and ignorance is then 
only a difference in force: not the relative logical or persuasive force of the 
arguments produced by those we call “knowledgeable” and those we call 
“ignorant,” but the authority of the people who voice them and the positions 
of power from which they do so. Not only does might make right (in both 
the juridical and epistemological senses of the word), but there are no possible 
grounds for objecting to or opposing this state of affairs: one can only seek 
to be mighty and authoritative oneself.” 

It is important to recognize, however, that this position is either 
paradoxical or self-fulfilling. How has it been determined that all 
determinations and all facts are interested? Either this observation exempts 
itself from what it describes, in which case it falsifies itself (since at least one 
determination is then notan interested one), or it includes itself within what 
it describes, in which case itis still not true (because nothing is) but simply 
a way of advancing the unspecified interests of the person putting it forth. 
Now, in either case, this position is unfalsifiable: any challenge to this view 
can itself be treated as “interested.” What is more, it cannot be observed 
that all facts are interested even if the person putting forward this “law” 
exempted himself, for how could one ever observe that facts are always 
interested? It can only be ideologically posited or stipulated. In that case, 
the stipulation is self-fulfilling: positing that all facts are interests in disguise 
is a way of putting forward my own interests in the guise of facts. 

Here the individualist presuppositions of cultural studies begin to peer 
out from behind the “social” and “cultural” curtain by which they are often 
obscured. Cultural studies, in keeping with what the name implies and its 
‘roots in the work of thinkers like Raymond Williams and E. P. Thompson, 
makes much of what it calls the social or historical construction of reality. 
Its insight, which itshares with well-established positions in traditional fields 
like philosophy and sociology, lies in its knack for depicting norms, values, 
and significations as collectively and locally determined and its eagerness 
to investigate what Foucault called “la contingence qui nous a fait ce que 
nous sommes” (“Qu'est-ce que les Lumières” 4: 574). Its rhetoric is almost 
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always one of attentiveness to the social, historical and, above all, collective 
constitution of meanings and forms: “cultural studies. .. takes a keen interest 
in the social conditions underpinning the production and consumption of 
popular literature, the social relations of taste and evaluation that are 
embedded in everyday culture” (Glover and Kaplan 223). Itjustas frequently 
‘aligns the “concept of the individual” which one contributor claims to 
“reject entirely” because it “brings with it all the baggage of ahistoricism, 
free will, enlightenment rationalism and so on” (Fiske, “Cultural Studies” 
172). In short, at the same time that it constantly promotes the social 
constitution of everything, cultural studies also “[rejects] the mainstream 
humanist assumption that the individual is both the source of all human 
action and the most important unit of social analysis” (Giroux 204-5). 

Yet this relatively benign rhetoric of anti-individualist social 
constructionism sits poorly with the radical interventionist aims of cultural 
studies. In fact, the cultural studies position differs from that of social 
constructionists in better-established disciplines in its attempt to maintain 
two things at once: that all reality is socially constructed and that these 
constructions are also ipso facto oppressive. In other words, the talk about 
the “social construction of reality” is really no more than a prelude, a kind 
of pep talk meant to prepare the atomized troops for the real call to arms: If 
all reality is a social construction, then who decided that it would be this 
way rather than another? Why not me? Yet “troops” is decidedly not the 
best metaphor here, for the call is addressed each time to an army of one. 
Saying that reality is socially constructed, in the cultural studies milieu, is a 
way of denying its hold on us, of proclaiming its mutability as a necessary 
preliminary to willing that itbe otherwise. The converse of this is thatcultural 
studies focuses on one aspect of what are ordinarily called knowledge, truth, 
and norms: that they exercise a force on us. But it can only conceive this 
force in individualistic terms: as a power that must in fact be wielded by 
someone else, as something that can only have been “imposed” and “decided” 
by the members of “dominant groups” and that is, therefore, contestable if 
not “illegitimate” (for calling this imposition “illegitimate” would imply 
the possibility of a legitimacy not rooted in interest and power). 

In fact, the political program of cultural studies is strikingly but not 
surprisingly content-poor, reducing in general to praise for transgression 
and well-meaning bromides about respect for “difference.” Of course the 
cultural studiers oppose racism, sexism, homophobia, nationalism, and class 
discrimination, but beyond that they seem to have no politics more precise 
than that we “take up notions of political community in which particularity, 
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voice, and difference provide the foundation for democracy” (Giroux 209). 
“Voice” here is the crucial metaphor for the politics of cultural studies. It 
has little to do with the democratic participation in public life, where 
particular voices are inevitably subsumed within a greater consensus or 
compromise. That model of democracy is viewed as oppressive. Its “rights” 
and “consensuses”—including the explicitly political results of democratic 
plebiscites—can be nothing more than incarnations of the dominant ideology, 
inevitably resulting in the abstraction from particularity, the silencing of 
dissenting voices, and the subsumption of difference. This is unacceptable 
to the cultural studiers who emphasize the exclusions on which such rights 
and decisions are based, seeing them as a denial of difference and a kind of 
silence imposed on those who happen to have other views (hooks, in Hall, 
293-4). “Voice” is defined by one participant as follows: “by voice, I actually 
mean authority or the power to define experience” (Wallace 668). Here, 
contrary to the popular slogan, it is not that “the personal is the political” 
but rather that “the political is the personal.” The possibility of expressing 
oneself, of “defining” (one’s own?) experience, of freely choosing every aspect 
of one’s existence is taken not simply as legitimate and desirable within 
limits, but as the rightful beginning and absolute end of all social and political 
life. Yet “voice” is also a particularly weak metaphor, let alone metaphorical 
basis, for a politics. Can it really be of no consequence what the voice is 
actually saying as long as it is one that has hitherto been silenced? Charles 
‘Taylor has argued that this sort of valorization of choice as an end in itself 
(without consideration for the things chosen), in which “all options are 
equally worthy, because they are freely chosen, and it is choice that confers 
worth,” is self-defeating, Without the sort of hierarchy of ideals, values, 
and meanings “whereby some things are worthwhile and others less so, 
and still others not at all, quite anterior to choice,” the “soft relativism” of 
cultural studies deprives the differences it upholds of the very significance 
it wants to claim for them (37-38). The value of choice only has meaning, 
within a context where what is chosen, at least potentially, is valuable 
independently of my will that it be so: that is, only in a culture.” 

In cultural studies, both “giving voice” and the transgression of cultural 
norms or the “dominant ideology” are seen as in themselves progressive or 
liberatory. It seems to me that there is only one condition under which this 
can be so, and that is if the very notion of a norm, a rule, an ideal, or a 
constraint on total self-expression is seen as reactionary or oppressive. This 
is clearly the case for cultural studies and it frequently leads to what would 
otherwise be surprising and far-fetched conclusions about what counts as 
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“progressive,” which one contributor bemoans as “sleuth-like searching for 
subversive practices where you'd least expect them” (Bennett 32). For 
example, one contributor writes of the pornographic magazine Hustler that 
its “insistent and repetitious return to the iconography of the body out of 
control, rampantly transgressing bourgeois norms and sullying bourgeois 
property and proprieties, raises certain political questions,” that indeed such 
“bodily grossness operates as a critique of dominant ideology” (Kipnis 376) 
She continues: “It is Hustler’s very political incoherence—in conventional 
political terms—that makes it so available to counter-hegemonic readings, 
to opening up new political alliances and strategies” (387). Another 
contributor claims that “television is an empowering artifact and discourse 
for people much younger than we” and on this basis advocates that it be 
moved “not only into the University but into high schools and grade schools 
as well” (Radway 530)." Similarly, several of the contributors are eager to 
champion every subculture whose beliefs run counter to those of the majority 
or whose activities flout widely-shared norms as though that very fact alone 
were enough to make them politically emancipatory.” But if norms are 
oppressive in themselves, then what is oppressive, in the cultural studies 
perspective, can be nothing less than culture itself: culture as a set of rules, 
beliefs, and hierarchies—ic., what itis one learns when one adapts to another 
culture, what Raymond Williams called, in his famous formulation, the 
“entire way of life” (18) or what Stuart Hall refers to as “the actual, grounded 
terrain of practices, representations, languages and customs of any specific 
historical society” (“Gramsci” 26). Which is why the contributors to Cultural 
Studies can unselfconsciously claim such things as that “the social order 
oppresses the people” (Fiske, “Cultural Studies” 157); that “cities are places 
built to organize and control the lives and movements of their ‘city subjects” 
in the interests of the dominant” (160); and that “culture” is best thought of 
as “a historically specific set of institutionally embedded relations of 
government in which the forms of thought and conduct of extended 
populations are targeted for transformation” (Bennett 26). At the very least, 
these views lack nuance, for they make no distinction whatever between 
traditionally hierarchical societies, on the one hand, where deviation from 
the norms of the social order is often all but inconceivable, and the protean 
arrangement of modern Western societies on the other, in which such 
deviation, particularly deviant consumption, is at least mildly encouraged in 
the form of “doing your own thing” and social mobility and personal freedom 
have taken on unprecedented dimensions. Indeed, one might argue, as Ernest 
Geliner has, that only in the West are the conditions propitious for the 
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expression of the cultural studies critique itself (Postmodernism 79). In any 
case, the perspective of cultural studies is always very much a dyadic one 
with, on the one hand, “the master narrative of a monolithic culture” and, 
on the other, the “particular histories that will not fit into [it]” (Giroux 209). 

Because any view regarding the state of things or any rule determining 
what counts as an appropriate comportment is, for cultural studies, merely 
a particular view or interest, it follows that what we call “culture” is made 
up of only the most successful of such particular views and interests, those 
that have succeeded in imposing themselves by marginalizing all the 
alternatives. Liberation then—the “political community in which 
particularity, voice, and difference provide the foundation for democracy” — 
‘would consist in a perpetual transgression on the part of “particulars” of 
any “dominant ideology” that might happen to form. Cultural studies! 
political program can only be a kind of homeopathic cure, opposing the 
imposition of particular points of view” with relentless promotion of 
different “particular points of view,” which is why cultural studies can both 
criticize science as “the imposition of a particular view” and uphold 
“particularity” as a new basis for democracy. The ideal would be a kind of 
“heat death” or degré zéro of the imposition of views on others, a cacophony 
in which ll voices speak at once and none takes precedence over any others." 
In the end, Utopia comes to resemble a generalized incoherence where all 
“particular points of view” are equally valid and everyone is within his or 
her rights to “refuse to admit that their ways of knowing and experiencing, 
the world are in any way subordinate or inferior” (Fiske, “Cultural Studies” 
165).” Since knowledge itself and the distinctions it draws are in some sense 
a restriction on freedom, in the name of radical freedom all becomes 
absorbed—or, rather, ought to become absorbed—within a general 
indistinetion. 

One thing is clear: the possibility of adjudicating among the competing 
individual interests involved in power struggle is by no means given, since, 
in the cultural studies perspective, there is no such thing as a neutral position 
from or toward which to carry out such adjudication. Indeed, itis difficult 
to see how there is any room for a politics at all in this perspective, since 
there can be no question of ever collectively establishing a legitimate and 
just political order: a just apportionment of rights and resources or an 
equitable ordering of societal priorities, for example. Even a merely acceptable 
political order is out of the question, for politics invariably involves 
establishing a hierarchy among competing interests through compromise. 
Because in the cultural studies view there is only a struggle of wills and 
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interests, any public compromise necessarily entails oppression in various 
degrees. In other words, a state of affairs that does not fully reflect my 
personal “concerns and issues” can only have been violently imposed against 
my will. One is left with a war of all against all."* Yet the cultural studiers 
themselves are vaguely dissatisfied with this consequence of their reduction 
of everything to interests and power, which is why they often stress the 
need for what they call a “polities of articulation” (Bennett 24), ie., ways of 
bringing together my interests with your interests, my cause and yours, of 
putting back together what they initially tore asunder. The “dominant 
ideology,” mysteriously enough, appears to have no need for such 
“articulation” or has at least discovered the secret of carrying it off. 

By representing culture and reality itself as matters of choices and 
decisions imposed by the few on the many, cultural studies conceives of 
culture in strictly individualist terms, “defining culture asa contested terrain, 
a site of struggle and transformation” (Giroux 202), but always of struggle 
among individual interests and points of view. That the point of departure 
(as well as highest value) of the cultural studiers is always the individual and 
his or her preferences is evident not only in the constant emphasis on the 
transgressive or otherwise insubordinate “particular,” but in the heavy 
emphasis placed on “difference.” Culture is seen as the result of a struggle 
among competing interests, rather than as the context from which those 
interests, in very large measure, derive and in which they have their meaning. 
In other words, individuals—replete with a full set of interests, desires, and 
beliefs—come first and culture is something not only derived and secondary 
but pernicious and, therefore, ultimately unnecessary. Personal preferences— 
someone's choices—turn out to be lying behind all collectively shared 
categories. They are opposed only by the other personal preferences that 
they deny and the expression of which is then necessarily a liberatory 
transgression whenever the “dominant ideology” is not already in accord 
with them.” 

Ina sense, cultural studies represents less the sort of total politicization 
of the study of culture that it claims to be (and that its critics bemoan) than 
it does a generalized aestheticism: an extension of aesthetic—specifically 
Dada and surrealist—avant-gardism to intellectual work. The generalized 
call to transgression of all social norms; the sacralization of mundane and 
everyday cultural artifacts by a hyperarticulate and often arcane theoretical 
discourse; the formation of cadres on the basis of “elective affinities”; the 
radical posturing and apocalyptic, “vanguardist” rhetoric; above all the 
almost total absence of genuinely political aims and the almost complete 
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political ineffectuality of the endeavor are all traits that cultural studies has 
in common with its surrealist precursors. This aesthetics is essentially a 
Romantic one. The Jena Romantics, for example, held that the work of art, 
qua work of genius, is necessarily a masterpiece that transcends all worldly 
categories and interests so as to reveal their underpinnings. It is thereby 
also profoundly liberatory. In this aesthetics, a version of which has arguably 
driven virtually all of the major aesthetic and avant-garde movements since 
the nineteenth century, the evaluative and descriptive uses of the term “art” 
are confused, so that only the great and transcendent work is worthy of the 
term “art.” Arthood is then something that a work merits (Schaeffer 357-68). 
Although the Romantic artist and his avant-garde successors usually see 
themselves as separated from the society they seek to change, the work itself 
has a prophetic and liberatory function and, at least in principle, can and 
ought to command a universal respect and assent. Cultural studies 
individualizes this aesthetics while removing its otherworldly and 
transcendent element. The work is no longer superior because it is an 
otherworldly form of ecstatic knowledge, but “art” retains its liberatory 
potential. This functional definition (art as liberatory creation), as we have 
seen, comes to be combined with a procedural definition that holds that the 
enfranchisement of works as artworks is rooted in nothing more than the 
interested pleasure they provoke in those who judge them to be art. What 
counts asart depends on who is doing the judging and what their antecedent 
interests are. It follows that, in the cultural studies aesthetics, what counts 
as art (for me) is based in what I like and these preferences are in turn rooted 
in my self-interest. Those in positions of authority and power are then able 
to impose their self-serving preferences and choices on the rest of us: high 
art and its prestige are a function of the hegemony of the bourgeoisie. 
However, if arthood is in the end based on nothing more than personal 
preferences and certain procedures of enfranchisement and, at the same time, 
is functionally defined as liberatory, it follows, perversely enough, that 
whatever 1 like must by that very fact be liberatory. This would help to 
explain the incredible inventiveness of the cultural studiers in teasing out 
the “progressive” implications of Rambo and the like (Warner 686). 
Cultural studies has extended this particular, essentially Romantic, 
aesthetics into both a metaphysics and a polities. The metaphysics holds 
that individual evaluation (bolstered by power) underlies all of our concepts 
and categories. The politics holds that one’s own preferences and evaluations 
are no worse than anyone else's (and are, at least in the eyes of those whose 
preferences they are, a good bit better than anyone else's) and therefore have 
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an equal right to see themselves embodied as facts and norms. This 
personalization, to use Gilles Lipovetsky’s term, of social reality helps explain 
why so much of the scholarship in Cultural Studies is autobiographical and 
confessional in tone. If every norm or fact is oppressive insofar as it is a 
norm or fact that each of us has not invented on our own, the only thing a 
cultural studier can bring to the table are his or her personal interests and 
beliefs: “In order not tobe authoritative, I've got to speak autobiographically” 
(Hall, “Cultural Studies” 277). The papers and discussions in the collection 
are rife with confessional, first-person narratives in which the author or 
speaker makes a point or criticizes a position or state of affairs on the basis 
of nothing more than his or her feelings, likes, or dislikes. bell hooks’s 
criticism of one paper is that she doesn’t feel it applies to her: 


Tam frustrated by the binary opposition you make between the intellectual 
‘and the underclass, because I feel myself to be both working in the 
underclass in many ways and an intelectual. So that I feel all the more 
like an outsider here, at this conference that seems to me to be so much a 
mirroring of the very kinds of hierarchies that terrorize and violate. (hooks 
my 


Similarly, Jan Zita Grover’s essay on AIDS begins with a two-page first- 
person narrative in place of an argument, the thrust of which is that the 
disciplinary constraints imposed by literary study and history are 
unacceptable because she found them dissatisfactory (Grover 227). 

Both the anti-disciplinarity and the autobiographical method in cultural 
studies are merely logical consequences of the rejection of all normative 
constraints as oppressive of particularity. The methodological norms and 
the delimitation of a field of study that characterize academic disciplines 
are themselves targets of critique insofar as they exclude other ways of 
proceeding and other objects of study: “Ata minimum, cultural studies must 
pursue an anti-disciplinary practice defined by the repeated, indeed, endless 
ejection of the logic of the disciplines and of the universal subject of 
disciplinary inquiry. .. . This anti-disciplinary practice begins by rejecting 
the universal subject of disciplinary knowledge. ..” (Rooney 22). One can 
only presume that “the universal subject of disciplinary knowledge” here 
rejected is the researcher who presumes that her findings will be accepted 
by others and, ideally, by everyone. This is an ideal that Donna Haraway 
also rejects: “I am arguing for politics and epistemologies of location, 
positioning, and situating, where partiality and not universality is the 
condition of being heard to make rational knowledge claims” ("Situated” 
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589). But is this ideal so easily done away with? Without this ideal, all 
scholarship, including the work of the cultural studiers, not only can but 
must be dismissed with a “Sez you.” Its effect, far from radicalizing and 
politicizing scholarship, is to atomize it, thereby rendering it utterly 
inconsequential. 

Cultural studies turns out to be an uneasy hybrid of two liberal ideals, 
both of which have been radicalized to the point where they contradict each 
other, On the one hand is an egalitarian ideal: taken to its extreme, all 
hierarchy and all discrimination (in the benign sense of “distinction making") 
are seen as perniciousand unacceptable. On the other hand is an expressivist 
and libertarian ideal: taken to its extreme, any curtailment of individual 
self-expression (particularly the expression of one’s preferences) and the 
exercise of individual will is also pernicious and oppressive. In their radical 
forms, these two ideals are incompatible: unless one is willing, as the cultural 
studiers are not, to accepta juridical equality that abstracts from particularity, 
any self-expression or exercise of will in some sense will either institute an 
inequality or be inconsequential. Short of that, the two can only be reconciled 
through the advocacy of perpetual, endless transgression for its own sake 
on the part of each individual. Add to the radicalization of these two ideals 
a dose of Nietzschean vitalist perspective according to which each of us, in 
principle, can and should “define our own experience” and you end up 
with an epistemological and political anarchism rooted in the purest 
individualist voluntarism. What is most peculiar is that this voluntarism is 
promulgated in the name of an egalitarianism and justice the watchword of 
which might be: Everyman an Ubermensch. 

The cultural studies conception of culture reflects these two ideals, 
conceiving of culture itself, insofar as it necessarily involves hierarchies, 
traditions and normative constraints on conduct, as tyrannical. It is no 
surprise then that this anti-discipline has had its greatest success in cultures 
where self-reliance is arguably the core value, for this allows its practitioners 
to be simultaneously radically transgressive and comfortably middle-of- 
the-toad. Despite its claims to seek the dismantling of all hierarchies of 
value and its avowed multiculturalism, cultural studies quite clearly places 
the two modern and Western ideals of egalitarianism and expressivism above 
all others. It differs from the mainstream consensus around these values 
only in its seeming radicalism. Yet it is much less radical than it at first 
appears, since the thrust of its critiques is always to call contemporary 
Western societies back to (the hyperbolic forms of) their own individualist 
core values: equality and individual freedom? Although cultural studies 
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is best viewed less as an attempt to study culture than as an attempt to 
overthrow through transgression all social and cultural constraints on 
particularity, this attempt is carried out in the name of ideals it shares with 
the society it would overthrow. As such, it offers little insight into 
contemporary Western culture except as an example, for it is merely the 
academic avatar of an “ère de l'individu” in which the demand for individual 
autonomy and consequent atomization of social life have reached 
unprecedented dimensions. Strange as it may seem, this methodological 
individualism makes of cultural studies a form of ethnocentrism. Incapable 
of relativizing the values at its core which it treats as universal desiderata, 
unable to see them as the culturally determined preconditions for its own 
enterprise, cultural studies cannot tell us much about contemporary western 
culture or any other, for itis a symptom of what it claims to analyze, a modern 
form of culture in which the individual is the highest value. 


IL. The Culture That Cultural Studies Is; or, Hands on the Cash Flow 


The cultural studies position is self-reflexive, For the view that all 
knowledge and all norms are ideological effects of power cannot and does 
not exempt itself from this very assessment: it is itself an example of what it 
decries. But this has effects at an institutional level, making the choice to 
“do cultural studies” as opposed to engaging in the “old-fashioned” and 
“naive” pursuit of “knowledge” (i.e., strengthening the hand of the 
“dominant ideology”), one which can be based on no reasons more profound 
than one’s interested personal preferences or will to power. Cultural studies 
becomes an explicitly self-serving enterprise at the same time that it 
denounces the self-serving nature of all other intellectual endeavors. In the 
end, then, cultural studies undercuts itself: it can offer nothing to convince 
those not already convinced of its worth beyond displays of authority and 
power and the promise that the satisfactions that come from such displays 
are available to anyone who takes up the banner. In this, the culture of 
cultural studies is entirely consonant with the political anthropology it 
espouses, That is to say that although the a-cultural view of culture put 
forward by the cultural studiers—in which culture amounts to the shaking 
out of competing interests that are always particular—fits poorly with any 
existing culture, it is appropriately applied to the subculture of the cultural 
studiers themselves, Because their view of culture holds that beliefs and 
hierarchies of value are always in someone's interest and that there is no 
such thing as disinterested knowledge, it stands to reason that this must be 
true of this very thesis: that it is rooted in nothing more than the interest of 
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those who embrace it. Although cultural studies obviously does promote a 
certain number of noble and progressive ideas, its take on the ubiquity of 
power and the interested nature of knowledge and polities cannot but 
undercut and cheapen those ideals, making them into mere self-serving 
gratifications. 

Yet cultural studies’ self-defeat is also its self-fulfillment: by holding 
that all knowledge is interested and thereby seeking to promulgate a 
knowledge that promotes the interests of its practitioners, cultural studies 
succeeds to some extent in bringing about the very state of affairs in which 
knowledge becomes interested. Only if one is under no illusions about the 
interested nature of one’s own knowledge can one believe that all knowledge 
isinterested. The circularity of this position is not vicious (interest being the 
bottom line) and it does bring with it certain advantages. Provided one has 
an interest in seeing knowledge as interest, one is able to adopt an 
impregnable position in which all criticism can be dismissed as interested at 
the same time that the most capricious intellectual comportments can be 
justified on the basis of one’s own interests. Seeing all knowledge as 
interested is in the interests of the cultural studiers for several reasons. For 
‘one, it allows the cultural studiers to get the drop on virtually the entirety of 
scholarship, including the hard sciences.” For another, it allows them to 
indulge their own desires, to treat whatever they happen to like or dislike as 
important and worthy of study for no other reason than that they happen to 
like or dislike it, The other side of this is that, as Andrew Ross fears, “the 
intellectual as fan” risks being “erected as a new kind of credentialism within 
cultural studies” (“New Age” 553). This is clearly a great risk in cultural 
studies: passing judgment on one’s object of study (good or bad?), choosing, 
it for interested reasons, comes close to becoming a prerequisite for (rather 
than a result of) inquiry into an object of study, which is why it would occur 
to one questioner to object to Ross's paper that “you don’t sound like a fan” 
(553). The danger here is that scholarship will just become another form of 
consumerism. Yet this is precisely what some of the contributors advocate: 


We might begin to understand that the conceptual opposition between 
consumption and criticism is itself a historically contingent construction 
that conceals the fact that all consumption involves criticism and that 
criticism is itself wholly dependent on previous consumption. ... If we 
didn’t valorize distinction, discrimination, and work so confidently in our 
day-to-day practice, would consumption, entertainment, and pleasure look 
so suspect? ... [What am saying is that rationality and analysis—as we 
know them—are tools fashioned and forged in a patriarchal society 
organized by a phallic divide granting those tools and agency to some 
and not to others, (Radway 515, 526) 
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Cultural studies generalizes its own condition and applies it to all 
intellectual undertakings. For the specificity of cultural studies as a discipline 
is rooted in nothing other than the preferences of its practitioners. Its 
heterogeneity and antidisciplinarity follow from the emphasis on particular 
points of view and the interested nature of knowledge. Yet, by discarding 
disciplinary rigor in order to base scholarship on nothing more than personal 
interests, cultural studies can no longer make a distinction between genuine 
intellectual work and opportunism. It follows that there is no basis for the 
inquietudes and objections of the cultural studiers about those who 
“repackage” themselves so as to “take advantage” of the “cultural studies 
boom” (Nelson, Treichler, and Grossberg 10-11): they have merely learned. 
the lesson of cultural studies that knowledge is successful opportunism. 

Indeed, it isnot surprising to find that cultural studies isa phenomenon 
in academic marketing, something its own partisans seem alternately 
dismayed and delighted by. Popularity clearly is empowering and brings a 
certain “massy chic” to theories that have been so concerned with the 
vindication of the popular. Yet, as proved to be the case with other avant- 
garde movements, massification can also meai adulteration, appropriation, 
commodification, and a loss of the radical edge. For all its breaking down 
of the distinction between high and low art, itis not clear that cultural studies 
can afford to allow the distinction between high and low theory to be broken. 
down through such appropriation by the market.” Nevertheless, more and 
more mainstream bookstores now have “cultural studies” sections 
supplanting some or all of the separate “anthropology,” “sociology,” 
“philosophy,” “art history,” and “literature” sections. Cultural studies 
programs and scholars would seem to be in demand at all levels of the 
academic market, the current vogue for junior hiring in cultural studies and 
the recent hiring of Homi Bhabha to an endowed chair at the University of 
Chicago being something of a high water mark in this regard. One might 
argue that these “capitalistic” and “mainstream” successes, far from 
representing an adulteration or appropriation of the cultural studies project, 
are in fact its logical outgrowth. Insofar as it explicitly aims at its own 
empowerment, cultural studies naturally seeks such empowerment in the 
only arenas open to it: the market, not only the academic market but that of 
the wider “culture industry.” For, particularly in the United States, power 
and influence surely accrue to those who market themselves successfully. 
The culture of the cultural studiers is above all a mercantile one and the 
cultural studier herself is not only a consumer but even more so a promoter 
of what she has consumed. Absent disciplinary norms or a belief in any 
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form of shared truth, rhetorical persuasion deployed with no other aim than 
increasing the power of the cultural theorist amounts to a kind of 
salesmanship, the absorption of intellectual work by market forces. 

Yet it may well be that the relationship is in fact the reverse: the 
commodification of cultural studies rather than being an effect of the ideology 
may well have been its cause. Indeed, there are indications that, from the 
very beginning of its current vogue within the United States, cultural studies 
may have been little more than a successful promotional effort on the part of 
one commercial press, Routledge (the publisher of Cultural Studies), and its 
editorial director, Bill Germano. Beginning in 1986, when he was hired by 
Routledge, Germano led a concerted effort on the part of the press to make 
cultural studies into an intellectual trend utilizing all of the techniques 
available to a post-Fordist industry: the targeting and creation of smaller 
yet still profitable markets, the utilization of new production technologies 
relentless marketing,” the streamlining and acceleration of the editorial 
process and the downsizing of the workforce involved in that process.” 

‘Whatis interesting in this is that the cultural studies ideology is in many 
ways the theoretical reflection of these production techniques. The emphasis 
within cultural studies on anti-disciplinarity, for example, could be seen as 
the theoretical counterpart of an editorial process in which publishing 
decisions that were formerly arrived at through disciplinary protocols of 
review and evaluation are now made by the marketing department on the 
basis of salability. Similarly, one could see cultural studies’ suspicion of 
collective norms and belief systems and consequent emphasis on 
marginalized particular points of view as the correlative of the infinite market 
segmentation fostered by the marketing departments of corporations like 
Routledge. Likewise, the prominence given to popular culture cannot but 
dovetail with the desires of a commercial academic press like Routledge to 
“cross over” into the lucrative “lay” market. 

Regardless of whether cultural studies in its American incarnation is 
something Routledge conceived or merely capitalized upon, it is clear that 
Cultural Studies was very much a product of the Routledge mode of 
production, having been “produced in barely eight months from the time its 
1,800-page manuscript was delivered” (Boynton 29). It is perhaps not a 
coincidence that one contributor to Cultural Studies bemoans the fact that 
“the appearance of new technologies for mass production, distribution, and 
consumption [has been] .. . narrated as a tale of declension rather than of 
possibility, at least within the cultural sphere” (Radway 524), for the entire 
Cultural Studies project was itself conceived to explore the possibilities of 
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such mass distribution and consumption. Asked why it was important that 
Cultural Studies be turned around so rapidly, Germano replied: “We knew it 
was fresh, and we wanted to be certain it was the first book of its kind to 
come out. ... We also knew it was going to make us a lot of money, and I 
wanted to get our hands on that cash flow as soon as possible” (cited in 
Boynton 29), 


ILL From Cultural Studies (Back) to the Study of Culture 


Within French departments, cultural studies has proven tobe something 
of a Trojan horse, for reasons having to do with the institutional and 
intellectual history of French studies. There is a tendency on the part of 
French faculty to treat cultural studies as just the latest incarnation of the 
component of French studies that is traditionally called “civilisation”: the 
study of French institutions, history, and mores within a teaching framework 
that is usually part intellectual history, part sociological observation, part 
long-distance tourism, part civics class.” But cultural studies—at least in 
its current, Americanized configuration—has little relation with what is 
traditionally taught in civilization courses, for it has little to do with culture 
in cither its narrow sense (what, for example, the Ministry of Cultuze 
administers) or in the broader sense of the anthropologists. And this is the 
result of its pseudo-politicized interventionist aims based on individualist 
premises. These premises are profoundly anti-cultural because they are 
‘opposed to the very idea of the collectively shared norms and values that 
are precisely the subject matter of traditional courses in “civilisation.” Yet 
all of this is masked by a name, “cultural studies,” to which no one is likely 
to object when it comes time to determine curricula or hire young talent. 
Who could object to the study of culture? 

There are sound intellectual reasons for objecting to this particular 
approach tostudying culture. Yet there are institutional reasons for opposing 
cultural studies as well. As we have seen, cultural studies in large measure 
originated in its current incarnation as a position regarding the legitimacy 
of literary canons and, more generally, of the distinction between high and 
low art. It proposes to flatten all such “unjustifiable,” “interested,” and 
thereby “oppressive” distinctions by stepping to a level of all-encompassing 
generality and equality that embraces not only both terms in the distinction 
between high and low art, but the terms in any such possible distinction. 
This level of greatest generality is that of what Easthope calls “signifying 
practices,” where the object of study is absolutely anything to which meaning 
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can be attributed. Yet this argument, taken to its conclusion would not only 
deprive French of its institutional raison d'être, it would do so for virtually 
every other department as well including, if the cultural studiers had their 
druthers, those devoted to the hard sciences. In the end, the rush to the 
level of “signifying practices” has as its result not a burgeoning 
interdisciplinarity arising alongside and supplementing the established 
disciplines, but the supplanting of the diversity of those disciplines by a 
monolithic superdiscipline. Cultural studies, through its anti-disciplinary 
emphasis, may well find itself intellectually underwriting a movement of 
consolidation of departments and downsizing of faculties already in process 
and embraced enthusiastically by more than a few university administrators. 

Aswehaveseen, the argument in favor of the abolition of the distinctions 
between high and low culture, between art and non-art, between literature 
and non-literature rests on the conflation of preference and arthood, of 
evaluation and identity. This conflation is rooted in Romantic aesthetics. 
Cultural studies shares this premise—that “art” and “good art” are 
synonymous—but only strategically, so as to deny the specificity of art 
(through questions like “Good for whom?”) and thereby abolish the 
distinction between art and other forms of “signifying practice.” In fact, in 
their actual practice, far from abolishing the distinction between high and 
low, the cultural studiers seem positively obsessed with keeping it alive so 
as to transgress it. This is understandable, for taking the distinction seriously 
isa prerequisite for seeing the low as ipso facto liberatory (because anti-elitist 
and transgressive of established norms and canons). One can assume that 
such asymmetry is, however, merely a preliminary stage: once those canons 
are successfully exploded, low culture will have outlived its usefulness for 
cultural studies. At that point, all signifying practices will presumably be 
equally worthy objects of study and the restricted economy that divides 
high from low will have been opened to and reinscribed within the general 
economy of signifying practices, 

Yet this putative levelling, rather than dismantling all hierarchies of 
value, merely facilitates the domination of market values in the construction 
of curricula and research agendas. For if the effect of the cultural studies 
approach is to “free” curricula and research agendas from traditional 
disciplinary norms by enfranchising any and all of the researcher's hitherto 
marginalized personal preferences, it would be naive to think that all such 
preferences are equally likely to see themselves sanctioned as legitimate, 
Why not? Simply enough, because “social determination” and institutional 
frameworks, though not “natural” and not “metaphysically grounded,” are 
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nevertheless unavoidable in the domain of knowledge production, as they 
are in most human endeavors, Insofar as the institutional framework for 
academic work remains one in which rewards and distinctions are bestowed 
in a way that is at once selective and not random, criteria of evaluation and 
the systems of value on which they are based cannot simply be dispensed 
with. An endowed chair at Harvard cannot be granted to everyone who 
would like one. Therefore some way of evaluating the aspirants and their 
work is necessary. The effect of the cultural studies attack not only on 
traditional disciplinary systems of evaluation (as both arbitrary and serving 
the needs of those charged with creating and enforcing them) but on 
evaluation as such is not and cannot be to do away with the need for criteria 
and hierarchies of value altogether. It merely renders the old criteria of 
intellectual and scientific merit (“merit for whom?) invalid or suspect, 
without proposing a new set of criteria with which to replace them. In such 
a context, some system of evaluation will have to fill the vacuum created, 
and by far the most likely candidate is one based on market values, in which 
whatever sells or pleases the university-attending and research-sponsoring 
public is ipso facto worthy. Not only is such a system the natural outgrowth 
of cultural studies’ underlying utilitarian paradigm (in which everything is 
explained by interest), but one could argue that only the values promoted 
by a modern consumer society can reconcile the contradictory imperatives 
that any post-cultural studies system of evaluation must obey: 1) it must be 
egalitarian and populist (in the market the people choose) and 2) it must 
allow for a positive value to be attached to any and all transgressive gestures 
(for the acquisition of distinction through deviance). These two imperatives 
are arguably at the core of contemporary American merchantry." Yet this 
Jeads cultural studies inevitably into a false populism, into a willingness to 
see the productions and products of multinational media conglomerates as 
liberatory and anti-hegemonic® 

Now, as we have seen, the discipline of French studies can only lose in 
a disciplinary configuration governed by market values. French literature 
and culture are no more ready to “compete” in this arena than are French 
films or French pop music (Petrey 388; Compagnon 102-3). How, then, is 
the discipline of French to be defended from the cultural studies onslaught? 

‘One way that the disciplines under attack from cultural studies might 
be defended is that used by the cultural studiers themselves to defend their 
non-discipline from the interlopers they see as “redefining what they were 
already doing so as to profit from the cultural studies boom,” namely, 
insisting that disciplines are traditional: “we would argue that some of the 
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scholarship now described or marketed [!] as cultural studies does not 
actually fit within its traditions” (Nelson, Treichler, and Grossberg 11, 
‘emphasis mine). Like cultural studies, literary studies has certain traditions 
that are to be respected. The fact that the discipline of literary studies is 
neither natural nor God-given—iee, the fact that it is cultural—is not in itself 
a reason for its overthrow. By replacing the traditional discipline with its 
radicalized, interventionist, sociological meta-theory, cultural studies denies 
it the right to be what itis: a way of life, a cultural institution that it is both 
impossibleand unnecessary to legitimate in some ultimate way. This cultural 
institution, like all such cultural institutions, is based on certain distinctions 
and hierarchies. To call it before the tribunal to justify the reasons for all of 
its practices under threat of extinction is to demonstrate a profound 
misunderstanding of what a cultural institution is, a misunderstanding that 
cultural studies shares with movements of rationalization and modernization 
that it otherwise singles out for attack. The point here is not that such 
institutions are unassailable: it is that their inability to offer ultimate self- 
justifications is not in itself a weakness. Rather, it is precisely what makes 
them cultura! institutions. 

As Thave suggested, in many ways the cultural studies world view can 
be seen as nothing so much as a generalized Romantic aesthe the 
creation of a politics and a metaphysics of power out of a perspective, a 
logic, and a set of problematics that were originally aesthetic. The 
fetishization of rebellion for its own sake (“transgression”), the rhetoric of 
the individual (“particularity”) set against the horde (“universality”), the 
voluntarist conception of culture are all phenomena that have their roots in 
nineteenth-century aesthetic movements. The cultural studiers’ conception 
of the individual whose unique point of view is monolithically oppressed 
by the “dominant ideology” has the strongest resemblance to the Romantic 
conception of the artist relative to the oppressive “tradition” even where it 
Jacks the Romantic nostalgia for transcendence through the recuperation of 
lost unity. Cultural studies merely generalizes this model, putting everyone 
in the role of the poète maudit, Seen in this light, cultural studies remains 
part and parcel of our field, not simply because it has its institutional origin 
in certain arguments in literary studies, but because we, as literary scholars, 
have seen it before albeit not on such a scale and in such a configuration. It 
is but the latest avatar of a movement we know all too well. When Baudelaire 
writes that “chaque individu a donc son idéal” so that “un idéal, c'est 
Vindividu redressé par l'individu” (456) he expresses an aesthetic idea that 
has proven to be enormously influential in Western society and in domains 
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far removed from the aesthetic. Baudelaire, indeed, condenses the entire 
philosophy underlying cultural studies. Tocqueville does much the same, 
though at a level of sociological remove, when he writes: 


‘A mesure que les conditions s‘égalisent, il se rencontre un plus grand 
nombre d'individus qui, n’étant plus assez riches ni assez puissants pour 
exercer une grande influence sur le sort de leurs semblables, ont acquis 
cependant ou ont conservé assez de lumières et de biens pour pouvoir se 
suffire à ewcmémes. Cewcld ne doivent rien à personne, ils n'attendent 
pour ainsi dire rien de personne; ils s habituent à se considérer toujours 
isolément, et ils se figurent volontiers que leur destinée tout entière est 
‘entre leurs mains. (614) 


In the end, cultural studies is but an extreme symptom of this 
individualist configuration of modern culture. This configuration is one of 
the things a true cultural studies ought to study, a configuration that results 
from the maximization of the claims for both egalitarianism (vs. hierarchy) 
and self-expression (vs. norms). The ideals that lie behind it—that lead 
those within it to conceive of culturein such acultural, individualistic ways— 
are twoof the most deeply ingrained of our, Western or Westernized, cultures 
and the globalized marketplace of which they have become the vector. French 
culture, as traditionally defined and studied, can lay a legitimate claim to 
being at the origin of these ideals. Similarly, French studies, with its long 
traditions in anthropological, sociological, philosophical and political thought 
about culture, provides many of the conceptual tools (beyond interest and 
power) required for the comprehension of this configuration of culture. A 
genuinely forward-looking French cultural studies would then be both 
conceptually broader and historically deeper than what is currently put 
forward under this name, and would situate cultural studies in its American 
incarnation asa symptom of the very phenomena—the rise of individualism 
and the globalized marketplace and the accompanying collapse of local and 
collective norms—that now require study in French as elsewhere. In this 
form, French cultural studies will be able to claim legitimately to have 
comprehended the cultural phenomenon of cultural studies long after the 
latter has disappeared from the scene. 

University College Dublin 
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NOTES 
1. For a thorough history and critique of this notion, see Jean-Marie Schaeffer, L'art de låge 
moderne. A nuanced defense of the rooting of arthood in evaluative judgments can be 
found in Rainer Rochlitz, Subversion et subvention. 
2 See Arthur Danto, “The Artworld”; George Dickie, Art and The Aesthetic: An Institutional 
Analysis; as well as Howard S. Becker, Art Worlds. It should be mentioned that this 
tradition is not one to which the cultural studiers refer. 
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3. “The apparent world, ie, a world viewed according to values; ordered, selected according 
to values, ie, in this case according to the viewpoint of utility in regard to the preservation 
and enhancement of the power of a certain species of animal” (Nietzsche 305). 

4 The work of Louis Dumont, particularly the fundamental distinction between 
(hierarchical) status end (political) power, provides a crucial antidote to much of the 
flabby thinking in cultural studies today. See his Homo Hierarchicus and Essais sur 
Vindividualisme. 

5 Totakeonly one example, Ellen Rooney argues against the “ideology of free and objective 
inquiry, of knowledge beyond power, which structures the liberal university and conceals 
many of its social and political functions.” She concludes that cultural studies must 
follow the lead of feminist studies in carrying outa “critique of the politics of knowledge 
production” which in her view will lead to a “recognition of the interested nature of all 
knowledge, of every construction of an object, and of every inquiring subject’s position” 
(Rooney 17, 21, 2) 

6. It is unclear what Fiske thinks it would mean for a norm to be objective, 

7. See also his Surveiller et punir 32 where “pouvoir” and “savoir” are conceived as being 
coextensive with one another, what Foucault calls a “pouvoir-savoir”: “En bref, ce n'est 
pas l'activité du sujet de connaissance qui produirait un savoir, utile ou rétif au pouvoir, 
mais le pouvoir-savoir, les processus et les luttes qui le traversent et dont lest constitué, 
qui déterminent les formes et les domaines possibles de la connaissance.” 

8. It bears pointing out that the point of view summed up in our three formulas is not one 
that can be imputed to either Nietzsche or Foucault themselves, both of whom saw 
power essas a catalyst than as a fundamental and protean substrate of which knowledge 
and belief, values and norms are the effects. However, in Foucault's case at least, there 
is a certain equivocation as to power’s primacy. For it is both the irreducible substrate 
of which truth itself is an effect and at the same time it “se produit à chaque instant, en 
tout point, ou plutòt dans toute relation d'un point à un autre” (Foucault, Volonté de 
savoir 122). If power is a relation or the product of a relation, presumably there are 
antecedent entities—"points”—that it relates and it cannot be a substrate. 

9. This definition of “political” as “the imposition of a particular, interested point of view 
by means of power" is idiosyncratic at best, and, at worst, useless. What is important 
for our purposes—and what gives the use of this word in cultural studies much of its 
rhetorical force—is that what is “political” in the cultural studies argot is above all “not 
immutable,” is subject to change and, therefore, is an appropriate object of “struggle” 
by intellectual means. Here again, the Ur-text is Foucault who, reversing Clausewitz, 
held that “la politique, c'est la guerre poursuivie par d'autres moyens” or at least that 
politics and war are two possible “codings” of the multiplicity of “rapports de force” 
(Foucault, Volonté de savoir 123; “Cours du 7 janvier 1976," 3: 171-173). For a cogent 
critique of the idea that “everything is political,” see Descombes, “Philosophie” 152-57. 

10, tis true that in this text Haraway decries this form of extreme social constructionism. 
But her alternatives—for example, a “feminist empiricism” and a “passionate 
detachment’—reveal litle more than the sirength of her desire both to have her cake 
‘and eat it: “So, I think my problem, and ‘our’ problem, is how to have simultaneously an 
account of radical historical contingency for all knowledge claims and knowing subjects 

and a no-nonsense commitment to faithful accounts of a ‘real” world, one that can be 
partially shared. . .” (579). Her admission that this project is “paradoxical” and 
“contradictory” is apparently not perceived as in any way hampering its “necessary” 
‘execution (579). In any case, she quickly resorts to the agonistic point of view that she 
daims torepugn, since she sees the stakes of her feminist position as those of the “struggles 
‘over what will count as rational accounts of the world” (587, emphasis mine) 

11. "Under the rubric of equality and freedom, the liberal version of assimilation wages 

“war” against particularity, lived differences, and imagined futures that challenge culture 
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as unitary, sacred, and unchanging and the identity, as unified, static, and natural” 

{Giroux 207), See also Tony Bennett's topsy-turvy historical schema by which power in 

its “moder” (as opposed to “feudai”) incarnation is concemed not with juridical subjects 

as th the control of “living beings” (Bennett 27). This schema and the refusal of the 

lity ofjuridical conceptions of power to the modem age are themselves derived 

fom te ater Foucault. A succinct summary oftheschema canbe found in “Les mailles 
du pouvoir” See also “Entretien” 3: 150-51. 

12. The consequential respect and approval for the manifestations of power on the part of 
‘one’s friends is merely the flipside of the denunciation of such exercises on the part of 
others. This might explain why the cultural studiers, so adept at rooting out effects of 
power and authority everywhere, seem oblivious to naked albeit benign displays of the 
“power-knowiedge” dyad in their very midst. Homi Bhabha, one of the contributors to 
the Urbana conference (of which the papers are collected in Cultural Studies) and 
undeniably one of the “stars” of the field, presented what has to be one of the most 
opaque “communications” ever put forth, filled with declarations like the following: “It 
is theambivalence and liminality enacted in the enunciative present of human articulation 

» that results in the signs and symbols of cultural difference being conjugated (not 
Conjoined or complemented) through the interactive temporality of signification” (58). 
Although his talk does spur one questioner to avow finding Bhabha’s paper to be “of 
forbidding difficulty,” apparently no one saw fit to call into question publicly the sort of 
charismatic authority and power one must possess to put such bombast over on a live 
audience. 

13. Vincent Descombes has persuasively argued that a politics not accompanied by some 
accepted overarching entity (“une entité englobante”) that unifies diversity—whether 
it be a nation, a city, or a culture—is no politics at all, for in it, “le problème ne se 
poserait plus de déterminer, par des affrontements et des compromis, ce qui passera 
pour l'intérêt général” concluding that “il n'y a de ‘politique’ que si nous acceptons la 
possibilité de réunir des gens diférents dans une entité qui les englobe, donc une entité 
dans laquelle leur diversité soit, certes, tenue pour légitime et préservée, mais aussi 
relativisée ou subordonnée à d'autres fins et d'autres valeurs, ce qui suppose que les 
gens puissent reconnaitre la force morale du lien qui les unit” (“Rorty” 205-6). 

14 Radway is apparently unaware that every school day thousands of American secondary 
‘school students are compelled to watch a program called “Channel 1,” originally a project 
‘of Whittle Communications, Ine. which comes replete with commercials. It would be 
interesting to know whether she finds this use of the “artifact” to be “empowering.” 

15, Andrew Ross, for example, suggests that New Age pscudoscionce may be an inchoate 
leftist movement of liberation, “a politcal innocent in candid, questioning dialogue 
with the unclaimed mainstream territory of progressive, rather than atomistic, 
individualism” (“New Age” 545) and Constance Penley sees the writing by fans of quasi- 
pomographic stories that make use of the characters from the Star Trek television series 
as profoundly political act which succeeds in “transforming the media universe, making, 
it work for their own ends” (496). 

16. Only in the light of this ideal can one make sense of the complaint of one graduate 
student participant in the Urbana conference (one that significantly, went unanswered) 
during the discussion after Stuart Hall's presentation that “in its structure, the conference 
most definitely privileges certain people, empowering them to speak while 
disempowering others” (Hall, “Cultural Studies” 293). 

17. Cultural studies frequently attacks any concept or institution (truth, science, 
“modernity,” the museum, the Arnoldian conception of literature and art) with 
“universal” pretensions, seeking to show that they are always the result of the imposition 
or enfranchisement of particular points of view. Tony Bennett, for example, criticizes 
the modern institution of the museum as a “hegemonic apparatus’ (29) because, “while 
theoretically democratic and open to everyone,” in practice the “particular museum 
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display [always] excludes” (30). What is odd about these arguments is that, rather than 
attacking their targets—whether truth, knowledge, or the museum—for their 
‘universalism, they are in a strange way charging them with not being universal enough, 
insisting that “knowledge” and the “museum” leave nothing outside their ambit, that 
they marginalize none ofthe manifold “particular points of view” that they might include. 
Arguments like Bennett's hold the museum to a standard of universality it cannot 
possibly meet (thet its exhibits be so representative and exemplary that they in no way 
partake of the particular, which always excludes) in order then to advocate its subversion 
in the name of a particularity every bit as particular, but that no longer even has 
pretensions to universality or representativeness. 

18, Foucault himself, when pressed regarding his revolutionary stance, was not averse to 
suggesting such a war of all against all: “Qui lutte contre qui? Nous luttons tous contre 
tous” (“Le jeu de Miche! Foucault” 3: 311). 

19. It is true that cultural studiers often emphasize race, gender, class, nationality, and 
sexual preference as sources of interests and beliefs. Yet if these categories are to be 
sources of interests, then they are open to the same dissenting critique as is the “dominant 
ideology,” since my views or interests may always differ from and be marginalized by 
those that I am “supposed to” have as a function of my race, class, gender, ete. The 
emphasis on these categories, it seems to me, serves rather a compensatory function, 
allowing, except in the case of class, for the forging of collective identities on the basis of 
individual traits while giving a veneer of “fatedness” to what is essentially a voluntarist 
conception of culture. These “groups” are ways of collectivizing what is at root a 
profoundly individualistic notion of culture. 

20. bell hooks’s very name could be the emblem for the philosophy underlying cultural 
studies, If norms are in themselves oppressive, it is a deeply politcal and emancipatory 
act—”a rebellious gesture” that is “part of a strategy of empowerment”—to flout the 
convention whereby proper names are capitalized in English ("To Gloria” 163). 

21. Ernest Gellner has argued that a certain culture-blindness has been constitutive of the 
“American polity from the beginning (“We hold these truths to be selfevident..") and 
that when, at last, the relativism that necessarily accompanies the idea of culture is 
introduced into such a milieu, “the new notion of cultural aliematives, of diverse and 
incommensurate systems of meaning, is liable to have a very special potency’... to be 
widely exciting, intoxicating and utterly vertiginous” (“Politics of Anthropology” 18- 
19), Cultural studies, one might say, is but the latest and most extreme example of this 
explosive mixture of individualistic culture blindness with radical cultural relativism. 

22. “Nos deux idéaux cardinaux s'appellent égalité et liberté” Dumont, Homo hierarchicus 
1. 

23, “I take as a self-evident premise that ‘science is culture" (Haraway, “Promises” 298). 
Here “culture,” as in most work in cultural studies, means “interested.” The appeal to 
whatis "self-evident" is of course yet another example ofthe culture-blindness mentioned 
by Gellner 

24. The contradictory perils ofthe “appropriation” of cultural studies on the one hand and 
‘the “resistance” to cultural studies by the establishment on the other are constant themes 
of many of the reflections of major cultural studies theorists on cultural studies itself. 
In my view these twin bogeymen serve only to perpetuate the radical allure of a field 
whose institutional status and philosophical underpinnings are anything but radical. 
In this regard, see the introduction to Cultura! Studies by Nelson, Treichler, and Grossberg, 
as well as Rooney, “Discipline and Vanish.” 

25.""The miracle of publishing isn't in making a profit when you sell 25,000 copies—anyone 
can do that... The miracle is when you can make a profit when you sell only 3,000" 
(Bill Germano, cited in Boynton 28). 
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26. “Although Germano acknowledges that Routledge has had production problems, he 
insists that they area thing of the past and that the press is now using other timesaving, 
methods to help speed its books to publication” (Boynton 30) 

27. “They are savvier than the university presses. They do more advertising, which is 
important because cultural studies books don’t get many reviews, and Routledge 
understands how to get at a lay audience” (Robert Contant, owner of St. Mark's Books 
in New York, cited in Boynton 29). 

28. “Our structure of validation is completely different from a university press's.... An 
‘editor can walk into my office and say: Tve been talking to some smart people in this 
field and they are excited about topic X. There are only three articles available on it, and 
T think we should commission a collection” We'll consult our marketing department, 
and if they think itis a good project being done by the right people and that they can sell 
it, we'll send out a contract. When the book comes in, then we might get a reader's 
report to see whether it is correct in all its details” (Germano, cited in Boynton 29). 

29. According to Boynton, “Routledge doesn’t even have an editorial board” (29). 

30. Much of the work in “French Cultural Studies” as itis practiced in the UK, for example, 
situates itself firmly within the ambit of this traditional area of French studies. It therefore 
has little to do with the phenomena under discussion here insofar as it takes French and 

Francophone culture to be its object of study rather than es something to be undermined. 

‘See, for example, Forbes and Kelly, French Cultural Studies. 

31. In the 1960s, Thomas Frank maintains, “the advertising industry began to recognize 
‘nonconformity, even more than science or organization or standardization or repetition 
‘or regulation, as a dynamic element of advertising and, ultimately of the ‘permanent 
evolution’ of capitalism itself" (89). 

32. A recent article by Zaki Laidi suggests another reason why market forces are likely to 
provide the only criteria of evaluation once disciplinary hierarchies have been abolished. 
Namely, that the very emphasis on personal preference over and against social and 
cultural hierarchies is itself an imaginary effect of the globalization of neoliberal 
capitalism. Indeed the perspective according to which interest and personal preferences 
are the “bottom line”—and the concomitant hostility to cultural intermediaries—is both 
a contributing cause and an effect of the identification of society as a whole with “the 
marketplace”: 


‘Au cocur de l'imaginaire du marché se trouve bien sûr l'idée selon 
laquelle “tout s'achète et tout se vend.” .... Mais l'imaginaire du marché 
ne s'arrête pas à cette analogie commerciale. Tl porte en lui Vidée plus 
fondamentale d'un certain radicalisme: celui du libre choix auquel se trouve 
inexorablement lié le principe du relativisme. Le libre choix signifie que 
Ton se doit de choisir, sur la base de la maximisation de ses préférences 
personnelles. La société est ainsi identifiée à un marché au point de rendre 
très tenue la différence entre société et marché. Dans ces conditions, la 
fidelité à un engagement n'a de sens que par rapport à la satisfaction qu'il 
procure. La reversibilité et la selectivité des choix opérés deviennent 
essentielles. Ts s'accompagnent aussi du refus de toute médiation qui 
viendrait retarder l'accès direct à la consommation d'un bien ou d'un 
produit. Tl en découle une sorte de “haine du détour,” c'est-a-dire un 
Tefus appuyé de se référer à une instance intermédiaire qui permettrait 
d'apprécier et de juger tout travail ou toute oeuvre en général... . (Laidi 
87-58). 

33. This essay was written with the benefit of an NEH summer fellowship at Princeton 
University. My thanks to Thomas Pavel, Ziad Elmarsafy, Cathy Bordeau, Rich Watts, 
‘Alex Woloch, Mark Bauerlein and Elizabeth Eckhart for their comments on earlier drafts 
of this argument. 
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